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HE EMERGENCE of business administration 

as a major area of concentration in higher 
education—both undergraduate and graduate—is 
one of the most notable developments in American 
education during the past half century. As Thomas 
L. Norton (now dean of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance at New York University) 
pointed out while president of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schocls of Business in 1955, 
“Collegiate education for business has had one of 
the fastest—if not the fastest—growth of any of the 
areas of higher education and today constitutes an 
important and significant part of collegiate in- 
struction.” ! 

The course of this dramatic development has been 
described elsewhere ? and need not be repeated here. 
It is enough to recall that not until 1881 was the 
first collegiate school of business established—the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Furthermore, it was 
not until 1898 that the next two were launched, the 
schools at the University of California and the 
University of Chicago. By 1900, however, three 


*Specialist in Business and Public Administration, Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education. 





1 Thomas L. Norton, in introduction to Faculty Requirements and Faculty Sup- 
ply in Collegiate Business Teaching, 1954-70, a report of the Committee on the 
Future Requirements of Trained Teaching Personnel of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. Washington, the Association, 1955. 

2 Reid Lage McClung, “The History of Collegiate Education for Business,” 
in Proceedings of the Golden Anniversary Convocation of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, New York University, April 10 and 11, 1950. Also 
Kozelka, Richard L., “Education for Business Administration” in Lloyd E, 
Blauch, ed., Education for the Professions (Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1955), p. 46-55. 
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more schools and a department had been estab- 
lished, and by 1910 twelve more had appeared. 
From then on the growth was rapid and continuous, 
marked by the organization of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Business in 1916, 
the holding of its first national conference in 1919, 
and the steady increase in undergraduate enroll- 
ments from a few thousand students in 1910 to 
approximately 300,000 today. 
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At present 1 out of every 8 students in American 
colleges and universities is enrolled in a business 
administration specialization. Furthermore, even 
under the most conservative estimates, enrollment 
in business administration, which is approximately 
300,000 students, will increase to over 600,000 by 
1970.8 

The American Council on Education has estimated 
that more than 500 institutions of higher education 
in the United States are offering collegiate instruc- 
tion in business administraticn. In addition to the 
separately organized schools cf business, 78 of which 
are full members and 9 associate members of the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness, several hundred liberal arts colleges and 
universities are offering specializations in the busi- 
ness field, thus demonstrating their belief in. the 
feasibility of combining education for business with 
a general education curriculum. 

So rapid and so vigorous has been the growth of 
higher education for business administration in 
general during recent years that scant attention has 
been given to an even later—and at least equally 
vigorous—off-shoot of the same branch. These 
are the programs generally included under the term 
“executive development,” although different titles 
are used among the different sponsoring institutions. 

Executive development programs vary in length, 
in content, in the number and needs of the persons 
served, in relationship to the degree programs of the 
institutions, in cost and the provisions for its pay- 
ment, in part-time or full-time scheduling, and in 
the kind of residential and classroom facilities being 
utilized. They have as a common element, how- 
ever, the effort of the institutions to provide a signifi- 
cant learning experience and a broadened managerial 
perspective to experienced executives in mid-career. 
It is with these executive development programs, 
as reflected by a number of representative samples, 
that the remainder of this article is concerned. 


MIT the First 


Although the origins of executive development 
programs in American colleges and universities are 
difficult to trace, probably the first recognizable 
program of this character to emerge appeared in 
the 1930’s at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. From! experimental beginnings with a few 





§ Thomas L. Norton, op cit. 


4 American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, Members, Officers, 
Committees, 1957-58. 
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highly-selected junior executives who returned to 
the campus for short-term refresher courses, MIT 
has now evolved two distinct executive development 
programs. Both of them are conducted under the 
auspices of the School of Industrial Management, 
which was established in 1950 and admitted its first 
class in the fall of 1952. | 

The older and larger of the two MIT programs is 
the Alfred P. Sloan Fellowship Program, which is a 
full calendar year, full-time, live-in, graduate pro- 
gram, leading to the master’s degree. The partici- 
pants are nominated by their companies and 
ordinarily on leave from their current employment. 
Under this program 34 men were awarded fellowships 
for a full year’s intensive graduate study in manage- 
ment during 1956-57. Their median age was 33.8 
years; veterans among them had approximately 10 
years of industrial experience and nonveterans 15 
years. 

Of more recent origin is the Program for Senior 
Executives, which is now in its third year. This is 
a 10-week program, offered to one group in the fall 
and another in the spring, with the groups limited 
to about 20 men each. As the title of the program 
indicates, the men participating are senior in position 
to the Sloan fellows, and their ages range from 40 to 
50. Both housing and classrocm facilities for the 
Senior Executive group are provided in MIT’s 
Endicott House. 


Harvard Business School 


Another early executive development program was 
the Advanced Management Program at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, which is presently in its thirty-third session. 
According to the 1958-59 announcement of this 
program 

The Advanced Management Program had its inception at 
Harvard University when in 1943 the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education, 
offered a course known as the War Production Retraining Course. 
The purpose . . . was to assist the war effort by facilitating the 


transfer to war production of men displaced from their normal 
occupations. 


At the end of World War II, Government sponsor- 
ship of the program was terminated, but the requests 
to continue the course as an executive development 
program were so numerous that it was reestablished 
by the graduate school independently. 

Today the Advanced Management Program con- 
ducts two 12%-week sessions each year, one in the 
fall and another in the spring. Approximately 150 
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men are enrolled in each session, and the class is 
divided into two teaching sections of about 75 men 
each. The participants are selected on the basis of 
nomination and sponsorship by the employing com- 
pany, and the company usually pays tuition, ex- 
penses, and regular salary for the duration of the 
course. The age bracket represented is from 36 to 
50, and the average age 44. The prcgram is organ- 
ized on a full-time, live-in basis, and the participants 
are not expected to engage in any company activ- 
ities during the course. 

A comparable program for executives at an earlier 
stage in their careers—the Middle Management 
Program—is presently in its fifth session. It is 
designed for men 28 to 35 years of age (average 33 
years) with at least 5 years of significant business 
experience. This is a 7%-month program, the 
current session running from January 6 to August 
15,1958. Company sponsorship, including financial 
assistance, is a prerequisite for selection, as in the 
case of the Advanced Management Program. 
Enrollment is limited to about 60 participants, and 
the fourth session included representatives from 38 
companies and two government agencies. Those 
who complete the Middle Management Program 
successfully are awarded a special certificate and 
are also permitted, if they wish, to apply directly 
for the second year of the regular master of business 
administration program as degree candidates. 


University of Chicago School of Business 


A somewhat different approach to executive 
development is represented by the Executive Pro- 
gram which has been conducted by the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago since 1943. 
This program—described as “graduate study in 
management for the experienced executive”—is a 
part-time program, requiring 2 academic years, 
conducted 2 evenings a week in downtown Chicago. 
There are no prescribed age limitations, but the 
program has been designed especially for college 
graduates with substantial business experience at an 
executive level. Admission is limited to 75 men each 
fall. 

All persons who complete the program satisfac- 
torily are awarded an Executive Program Certificate. 
In addition, those who enter the program as gradu- 
ates of accredited colleges receive at its completion 
the degree of master of business administration. 

The overall objective of the program is the devel- 
opment of broad-gauge senior management per- 
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sonnel. The specific objectives are described as 


follows: 
1. To develop facility in the managerial uses of economics, 
accounting, and statistics. 
2. To develop a general management approach to business 
problems—an approach that goes beyond specific develop- 
ments or functions to a company-wide, or even an industry- 
wide point of view. 
3. To foster a greater awareness of the administrator’s 
responsibilities in an organization. 
4. To develop a sense of the responsibilities of business 
leaders in our social, economic, and political system. 


Columbia University Graduate School of Business 

The Executive Program in Business Administra- 
tion has been conducted since 1951 by the Graduate 
School of Business of Columbia University. This 
program—described as “a concentrated course of 
study for senior executives’ —is carried on twice each 
summer, in two sessions of 6 weeks each, at Arden 
House, Harriman, N. Y. About 50 participants, 
ages 37 to 55, are admitted to each of the two ses- 
sions, and the program is conducted on a full-time, 
live-in basis. Organizations sponsoring men for the 
program customarily pay the cost of the program 
and the salaries of their men who attend. The grad- 
uate school urges participants to divorce themselves 
completely from business responsibilities during the 
sessions and each sponsoring organization makes a 
prior commitment not to call on them for service. 

The stated objective of the program is to strengthen 
the executive’s concepts of planning and decision- 
making, develop his ability in administrative proc- 
esses, and augment his understanding of the na- 
tional and international economic forces that affect 
business. The instructional staff is drawn from the 
faculty of Columbia University and other universi- 
ties, and from outstanding leaders in business, edu- 
cation, and government. The ample housing ac- 
commodations, dining facilities, and study and con- 
ference rooms of Arden House are well suited to the 
informal consultive atmosphere in which the pro- 
gram is conducted. 


University of Illinois 

The Executive Development Program at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is conducted under the auspices of 
the University’s College of Commerce and Business 
Administration. This program, which is designed 
“to expand capacities for administration among busi- 
ness personnel at the threshold of top management 
problems,” was inaugurated on a trial basis in the 
summer of 1957, and is now entering its second year. 
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The 1958 summer session will last 4 weeks, from 
June 16 through July 12, and admission will be lim- 
ited to 32 men, sponscred by company funds and 
approved by the admission committee at the uni- 
versity. The age range is from 36 to 55 years, and 
most of the participants will have had at least 12 


years of business experience. The basic curriculum 
features the following courses, meeting 6 days each 
week: Business and society, business policy and ad- 
ministration, human relations, finance and financial 
control, marketing management, and labor relations. 

Housing, classroom, study, eating, and recreational 
accommodations are provided through established 
university facilities on a full-time basis—morning, 
afternoon, and evening. A 40-member advisory 
council of leading business executives in the area 
provides overall advice and assistance in the admin- 
istration of the program. 


University of North Carolina 

The Executive Program at the University of North 
Carolina School of Business Administration features 
a unique time schedule for its meetings, with some 
full-time and some part-time sessions. This program 
extends over a period of 6 months in a combination 
of an initial full week of residence, 9 alternate week- 
ends, and a final full week. The fifth executive 
group under this arrangement completed its program 
in April 1958, and the school is planning for the sixth 
group to begin its schedule in October 1958. 

Enrollment in the program has customarily been 
limited to about 40 each year. Concentration of the 
main part of the program on alternate weekends 
rather than on full-time daily sessions apparently 
offers certain advantages to the individual and the 
company, since it requires less full-time absence from 
regular employment. 

A collateral activity at the University of North 
Carolina is the organization of all persons who have 
participated in the Executive Program into Manage- 
ment Development, Inc., a nonprofit stock corpora- 
tion chartered in 1955 under the laws of North Caro- 
lina. Its purpose is to develop educational interests 
in business administration and to expand the contri- 
butions which the program is making to the business 
life of the area. Periodic Management Institutes in 
different North Carolina locations are among the 
activities ic sponsors. 


University of Santa Clara 
Another approach to executive development is 
represented by the Management Development Pro- 
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gram conducted by the Management Center of the 
College of Business Administration, University of 
Santa Clara, California. This group meets all day 
1 day each week for 12 weeks. Two full sessions 
were completed in 1957, and the third session began 
March 4, 1958, meeting one full day each week 
(Tuesday) from 8:30 a. m. till 4:45 p. m. The fees, 
normally paid by the sponsoring company, cover 
tuition, books, materials, luncheons, and individual 
consultation. 

According to the university, this 1-day-a-week pro- 
gram has proved to be of benefit both to those attend- 
ing and to their sponsoring companies: it provides a 
high degree of flexibility; allows the company to util- 
ize and disseminate this training in its overall man- 
agement development plans; and it permits the par- 
ticipants to make the program a part of their daily 
jobs. A special feature of the program is that each 
member of the group has the opportunity to make a 
special company study. The subject or problem for 
these studies is selected on the basis of the specific 
interests of the individual and the opportunities that 
may exist in his company. All such prcejects must 
be jointly approved by the sponsoring company and 
the university. 


Syracuse University College of Business Administration 


At Syracuse University, still a different emphasis 
is reflected in the title selected for executive develop- 
ment activities: the Executive Controls Program. 
Its stated general purpose is to broaden the horizons 
of the specialist whose management responsibilities 
are growing. More specifically, the Program seeks 
to assist each participant in developing increased 
skill and understanding in the use of budgetary, ac- 
counting, statistical, and financial data for everyday 
management purposes. 

This is a full-time, live-in, 4-week program, which 
will be conducting its sixth session from August 3 
through August 28, 1958. The participants number} 
about 50, and their ages range from 30 to 45, with 
the average age about 41. The curriculum is organ-} 
ized around five major subject areas: Management 
control, the tools of control, financial management,} 
marketing controls, and manufacturing and engineer- 
ing controls. 

A great asset to the program is the physical loca-} 
tion at one of the university’s summer conference} 
centers, Minnowbrook, on Blue Mountain Lake in} 
the Adirondacks. Study, living, and recreational} 
facilities are ample and commodious. The seclusion} 
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gives the participants an opportunity to work to- 
gether in an atmosphere removed from the ordinary 
business and social distractions. 


University of Texas 


The Bar-K Guest Ranch at Leander, Texas (32 
miles northwest of Austin, on Lake Travis) provides 
the physical setting for the Executive Development 
Program of the University of Texas. This full-time, 
residential program is sponsored by Representatives 
of Texas Industry in cooperation with both the Col- 
lege of Business Administration and the Division of 
Extension of the University. The location insures 
privacy, informal living, and an opportunity for con- 
centrated study and spontaneous group discussion. 

The most recent session, February 23 to March 
28, 1958, was limited to 24 executives representing 
a variety of industries and managerial responsibili- 
ties immediately below the top-management level. 
Major areas of study and discussion included the 
following interrelated topics: Attitudes and human 
behavior; budgeting and financial control; business 
policies; business and society; executive leadership; 
labor relations; marketing management; and organ- 
izing for business action. Ordinarily the executives 
are sponsored by their employers who pay the pro- 
gram’s expenses and the executive’s salary while he 
attends. An advisory committee and a program 
committee of leading Texas businessmen assist in 
planning and guiding the program and meet one or 
more times each year for review and evaluation. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


The Executive Program in Business Management 
at UCLA, inaugurated in 1954, is sponsored by both 
the Graduate School of Business Administration 
and University Extension. This program—of which 
the eighth group is currently in progress—has been 
developed especially to meet the need of the Southern 
California business community for an advanced 
management program that does not require the 
participant to be absent from his job. It is a part- 
time program, is focused on general management, 
and is designed for senior executives and higher 
level management personnel. 

Activities begin with an initial orientation week- 


/ end at the University of California Conference 


Center at Lake Arrowhead. Subsequently the 


_ Participants meet on the campus 1 day a week for 
clusion} 


2 semesters, in the late afternoon and evening, for 
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two courses and a dinner meeting which is an integral 
part of the program. Formal course-work covers 
four broad areas: Managerial accounting; principles 
of management; business policy and administration; 
and managerial economics. The faculty consists of 
regular faculty-members of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, as supplemented by out- 
side lecturers and discussants for special meetings. 
The classes are limited to about 45 persons in the 
age range of 30 to 56, with average age about 42 
years. Individuals may apply on their own initia- 
tive as well as on the nomination of their firms. In 
mest cases, however, the firms nominate the candi- 
dates and pay their full tuition. An Executive 
Program Certificate Award is granted on successful 
completion of the two-semester program. 


Washington University at St. Louis 


A briefer and more concentrated residential pro- 
gram is the Management Development Conference 
sponsored by the School of Business and Public 
Administration of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. This program will hold its fourth annual 
session during the 2-week period June 1 to June 13, 
1958. The physical setting is Pere Marquette 
Lodge, Grafton, IIl., with additional optional 
meetings at the Washington University campus 
during the year. 

Enrollment in the program is limited, and emphasis 
is placed upon individual and small-group discussions 
in an informal atmosphere. The program is particu- 
larly designed for the younger executive, usually from 
35 to 50 years of age, who has a specialized back- 
ground but a promising future in general manage- 
ment. ‘Two simultaneous approaches are used in 
presenting the materials; one, a series of conferences 
on management decisions and policy formulation, 
featuring the case method; and the other, a series 
of integrated seminars on executive functions. 


University of Utah 


The Zion Lodge at Zion National Park, Utah, 
provides the physical surroundings for a concen- 
trated 2-week program under the sponsorship of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations and the College of 
Business of the University of Utah. This is the 
Executive Development Program, to be held June 
15 to 28, 1958, and designed “for people in responsible 
administrative positions.” 

Enrollment is limited to 40 participants. There 
are no specific background requirements for admis- 
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sion, except that the candidates should hold respon- 
sible positions and possess the potential for advance- 
ment. Daily sessions are devoted to the managerial 
aspects of business administration, with major 
attention focused on three basic subjects: Managing 
manpower, business management in a dynamic 
society, and business policies. 


Number and Significance of Programs 


There are, of course, many other executive devel- 
opment programs currently in operation in conjunc- 
tion with collegiate schools of business in the United 
States in addition to those mentioned above, but 
this article aims only at presenting a representative 
sampling to indicate certain emerging trends. It 
has been estimated that perhaps 50 such programs 
are operating at present in the United States and 
Canada, with perhaps a roughly equal number in 
Europe, Asia, South America, and Australia. Those 
in the United States not covered specifically in this 
article can be described in subsequent issues of 
HicuHer EpucatTion. 

Enough has been said, however, to indicate the 
vitality and potential of this form of higher education 
in the field of business administration. The dean of 
one leading graduate school of business administra- 
tion has indicated that in his opinion the next 20 
years will find the executive development program 
becoming the most significant factor in education 
for business. 

The 1957-58 president of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business, Paul M. Green, 
dean of the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration at the University of Illinois, has 
stated that “the Executive Development Program is 
a fixed segment and an important segment of present- 
day education for business,” but has recognized that 
“at this stage there is no consensus as to how it 
should be carried forward.” 5 

The process of review, evaluation, and charting of 
next steps continues. The interest of the great 
foundations is clearly indicated by the Ford Founda- 
tion study under Robert Aaron Gordon of the Uni- 
versity of California and the Carnegie-sponsored 
survey under Frank Pierson of Swarthmore College. 
Thoughtful observers of the rapidly growing field of 
higher education for business administration will look 
forward to the findings of these major studies, 
scheduled for competition in late 1958. 


6 Unpublished memorandum dated Feb. 20, 1958. 
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President Proclaims Youth Fitness Week 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER issued a_ proclamation 
under date of May 1, designating the week of June 
1-7, 1958, as National Youth Fitness Week. The 
proclamation urges “American parents, as well as 
business, labor, agricultural, educational, religious, 
and civic groups, to use all appropriate means to 
promote programs and activities which will better 
the mental, social, spiritual, and physical fitness of 
the youth of America to the end that we may assure 
the continuing strength and well-being of our 
Nation.” 





New Positions in Higher Education 


SPECIALISTS are to be employed in the Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, within the 
next few months, in the following fields of study and 
service: College business administration, college 
organization, physical facilities of colleges, State 
and regional organization of higher education, 
graduate education, less-than-degree length pro- 
grams, humanities, agricultural sciences (agriculture, 
forestry, veterinary medicine), teacher education, and 
assistant to the assistant commissioner for higher 
education. The positions are of grade 13 (entrance 
salary $8,990) and grade 14 (entrance salary $10,320). 
A number of research assistants, grade 9 (entrance 
salary $5,440) and grade 11 (entrance salary $6,390) 
will also be employed. 

In general, only persons who have had administra- 
tive, research, or comparable experience can qualify 
for the positions. 

Persons desiring information on these positions 
are invited to write no later than June 6 to— 

Personnel and Organization Section 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 


Washington 25, D. C. 





Trimester Calendar Considered at 
Wayne State 


Avoption by Wayne State University of a calendar 
of three 15-week terms has been recommended by 
a special university committee. Under the proposed 
plan, as little as 32 months would be required to 
qualify for a degree instead of the usual 48. The 
plan would enable the university to utilize both 
faculty and space more fully than at present. 
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Federal Civilian Education Programs 
in the Natural Sciences: Part ll 


HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT conducts a 

number of education programs in the natural 
sciences, some of which were described in the April 
issue Of Hicuer Epucation. This concluding part 
of the article discusses additional programs conducted 
by agencies of the Federal Government. 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, created by Reorganization Plan 1 of 1953, was 
established for the purpose of improving the admin- 
istration of those agencies of the Government whose 
major responsibilities are to promote the general 
welfare in the fields of health, education, and welfare. 
Educational programs in the natural sciences are 
conducted in the Department’s Public Health 
Service and Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Public Health Service 


The Public Health Service (PHS) has three major 
divisions in addition to the Office of the Surgeon 
General. They are the Bureau of Medical Services, 
the Bureau of State Services, and the National 
Institutes of Health. 

The major functions of the Service are: (a) To 
provide medical and hospital services to persons 
authorized to receive care from the Service and to 
aid in the development of the Nation’s hospital and 
related facilities; (b) to assist the States in the 
application of new knowledge to the prevention and 
control of disease, the maintenance of a healthful 
environment, and the development of community 
health service; and (c) to conduct and support 
research and training in the medical and related 
sciences and in public health methods and adminis- 
tration. 

Under the authority of the Public Health Service 
Act the Surgeon General has established various 
programs providing grants and awards in support of 
research and training to universities, hospitals, 
laboratories, and other public or private institutions, 


*Chief for natural sciences and mathematics, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education 
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By CLARENCE B. LINDQUIST* 


as well as to individuals. The training programs 
include research fellowships, training grants, trainee- 
ships, and career teacher grants. 


National Institutes of Health 


Research fellowships —Five types of research 
fellowships (predoctoral, postdoctoral, special, stu- 
dent part-time, and senior) may be provided by each 
of the seven Institutes! and the Division of 
Research Grants of the National Institutes of Health, 
to increase the number of scientists qualified to carry 
on independent research. The Division of Research 
Grants awards fellowships for research training not 
falling within the programs of any one of the 
Institutes, including sanitary engineering. The size 
of the stipend varies according to the type of fellow- 
ship. Allowances for dependents, tuition, travel, 
and expenses incurred in connection with research 
activities may be provided. 

Traineeships ——Regular and special traineeships 
may be provided by the National Cancer Institute, 
the National Heart Institute, the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, the National 
Institute of Mental Health, and the National 
Institure of Neurological Diseases and Blindness for 
the purpose of increasing the number of health 
specialists. 

The National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness awards only special traineeships to 
those who have completed the residency require- 
ments in a specialty. The National Institute of 
Mental Health provides traineeships under a training 
grant awarded to an institution for this purpose. 

Training grants—Training grants in support of 
programs falling within their particular fields of 
interest are available from the National Cancer 
Institute, National Heart Institute, National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, National 
Institute of Dental Research, National Institute of 


1 These are: National Cancer Institute; National Heart Institute; National 
Institute of Allergy & Infectious Diseases; Nacional Institute of Arthritis & 
Metabolic Diseases; National Institute of Dental Research; National Institute 
of Mental Healch; National Institute of Neurological Diseases & Blindness. 
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Mental Health and National Institute of Neuro- 


logical Diseases and Blindness. 

The National Cancer Institute, the National 
Heart Institute, and the National Institute of 
Mental Health award undergraduate training grants 
to establish, expand, improve, or continue instruction 
in the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer, 
cardiovascular disease and related gerontological 
conditions, and mental disease. The National 
Cancer Institute, the National Heart Institute, the 
National Institute of Dental Research, the National 
Institute of Mental Health, and the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
award graduate training grants. 

Mental health career teacher grants.—Training 
grants aie available for the preparation of career 
teachers in psychiatry, clinical psychology, psychi- 
atric social work, psychiatric nursing, and relevant 
disciplines. These grants are intended to enccurage 
men and women of exceptional ability to choose 
careers as teachers in the mental health and related 
disciplines and to provide opportunities for more 
formal training for such careers. 

Other Grants.—In addition to fellowships and 
educational training giants, the National Institutes 
of Health provide grants for research, cancer field 
investigation, and mental health career investiga- 
tion. More detailed information on the various 
kinds of grants and awards is contained in Research 
and Training Grants and Awards of the Public 
Health Service, Information Statement (Revised October 
1956), Public Health Service Publicaticn No. 415, 
available through the United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C. 

During fiscal year 1958 approximately 5,000 per- 
sons are receiving financial support under the re- 
search fellowship and training programs of the 
National Institutes of Health. 


Bureau of State Services 


Public Health Traineeships.—Title I of the Health 
Amendments Act of 1956 authorized the Public 
Health Service to establish a program of trainee- 
ships for graduate or specialized public health 
training of physicians, nurses, sanitary engineers, 
nutritionists, medical social workers, dentists, health 
educators, veterinarians, sanitarians, and others 
whose professional skills are required in modern 
public health practice. 

Traineeships are open only to citizens of the 
United States or persons who have filed a Declaration 
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of Intent. They are awarded for a period not to 
exceed 12 months and vary with the requirements 
of different training institutions. They are available 
to personnel, ranging from a pre-bachelor’s candidate 
with a monthly stipend of $200 to a post-doctoral 
trainee with a monthly stipend of $400. PHS 
considers the approval of stipends different from 
its customary levels in cases of unusual need and 
on the basis of justification submitted by the appli- 
cant. Allowances for dependents, travel from 
present station to the training institution, and tuition 
and fees are provided the trainees. 

PHS gives preference to qualified persons who 
have had no more than 2 years’ experience in public 
health work, who have had less than 1 year of 
graduate or specialized public health training, and 
who are under 35 years of age. Only under excep- 
tional circumstances will it award a traineeship 
to a person who has had as much as 5 years experi- 
ence in public health work, as much as an academic 
year of graduate or specialized public health training, 
or who is over 45 years of age. 

Public health nursing traineeships are awarded 
only through grants to nationally recognized schools 
which prepare ‘ registered nurses for beginning 
positions in public health nursing. Applicants for 
the traineeships should apply directly to the school 
of their choice having a traineeship grant. A 
number of traineeships are also available through 
grants to the schools of public health. Individuals, 
except nurses, interested in securing a traineeship 
award from a school of public health should apply 
directly to the school of their choice having a 
traineeship grant. 

Traineeship awards will also be available directly 
from the Public Health Service for all categories 
of professional health personnel except nurses. 
Application forms and additional information may 
be obtained from any of the Regional Medical 
Directors of the Public Health Service or from the 
Chief, Division of General Health Services, Bureau 
of State Services, Public Health Service, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

As of March 6, 1958, during the second year of 
the program, a total of 605 trainees were receiving 
training in 11 schools of public health, 40 schools 
of nursing, and 23 other schools. During the first 
year of the program, academic year 1956-57, a total 
of 363 persons received public health traineeships. 

Air pollution program.—As authorized by the Air 
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Pollution Research and Technical Assistance Act of 
1955, the Public Health Service has established a 
grants-in-aid program to increase the number, compe- 
tence, and knowledge of persons engaged profession- 
ally in research, teaching, and operations concerned 
with the assessment, prevention, and abatement of 
community air pollution. 

PHS makes lump-sum grants to air pollution 
control agencies of State and local governments or 
other public agencies for the training of their em- 
ployees for a period not to exceed 12 months. 
Agencies may use the grant to pay for tuition and 
fees, travel, and subsistence of trainees. 

Grants to educational and training institutions are 
available for a period of not more than 12 months 
and generally may be renewed for not more than two 
additional periods of not more than 12 months each. 
The grant, which is paid in a lump sum, may be used 
for the support of activities connected with conduct- 
ing the course, including salaries of instructors. 

Grants to individuals are awarded for a period 
not to exceed 12 months. Stipends of $250, $300, 
and $400 a month for applicants holding bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees, respectively, are 
awarded trainees together with allowances for de- 
pendents, travel, and tuition and fees. 

Applications for air pollution training grants-in- 
aid may be secured from any of the Regional Offices 
of the Public Health Service, or from the Chief, 
Division of General Health Services, Public Health 
Service. So far during fiscal year 1958, 8 trainees 
have been awarded a total of $39,770, and 10 institu- 
tions have received grants totaling $145,443. At 
present there are no funds available for additional 
awards. 

The Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center.— 
Located at Cincinnati, Ohio, this Center is a national 
laboratory of the Public Health Service, and has 
developed from the original Stream Pollution In- 
vestigations Stations established in 1913. It con- 
ducts research, technical services, and training in 
water supply, water pollution, radiological health, air 
pollution, and milk and food protection. 

A total of 44 short courses of instruction lasting 
from 2 days to 2 weeks were scheduled during fiscal 
year 1958, some at the Center and some in the field. 
Lectures and discussions, demonstrations, laboratory 
and field practice, study of problems, and panel dis- 
cussions are employed. 

Further information about the training programs 
may be obtained by writing the Center. The num- 
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ber of trainees for each course is limited. No tuition 
or registration fee is charged. 


Bureau of Medical Services: Division of Nursing Resources 

A professional nurse traineeship program offers 
traineeships for graduate nurses to enable them to 
prepare for leadership positions as teachers of nursing 
in schools of nursing, public health agencies, and 
hospitals; to become supervisors of nursing services 
in hospitals, nursing homes, public health agencies, 
and industries; and to become administrators of 
nursing education programs and of nursing services in 
hospitals, public health agencies, nursing homes, and 
industries. 

A candidate for a traineeship must be a graduate 
of a State-approved school of nursing and must be 
enrolled in a course of graduate study to prepare her 
for the responsibilities of a teaching, supervisory or 
administrative position. Each training institution 
awards traineeships according to its own policy for 
full-time study only, preferably to nurses who will be 
able to complete their programs within 1 year. 

Stipends of $200 a month for students at the pre- 
bachelor’s level, $250 a month at the post-bachelor’s 
level, and $300 a month at the post-master’s level are 
awarded trainees, together with allowances for de- 
pendents, travel, and tuition and fees. 

Approximately 800 traineeship units totaling 
$3,000,000 (a unit consists of 12 months) are being 
awarded during fiscal year 1958 through 49 schools 
of nursing and 11 schools of public health. Further 
information about this program can be obtained from 
the Division of Nursing Resources, Public Health 
Service. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


As authorized by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1954, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(OVR) makes grants to institutions and agencies to 
develop and/or expand training programs in fields 
relating to rehabilitation and to aid individuals in 
securing training in such fields. Both long-term 
and short-term traineeships are available to indi- 
viduals to enable them to secure professional training 
in fields related to rehabilitation services for physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped persons. 

During the first 6 months of 1958, OVR made 
grants to 38 medical schools and teaching hospitals, 
totaling $1,065,207, for the training of physicians in 
the rehabilitation aspects of medicine. Of this 
amount, $354,445 was granted to 19 medical schools 
to help defray instructional costs, and $710,762 was 
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granted to approved residency training programs in 
physical medicine and rehabilitation for traineeships 
for 139 physicians. 

During the same period, grants totaling $100,824 
were made to 6 schools of nursing. Of that amount 
$56,824 was for teaching grants and $44,000 for 
support of 19 trainees. 

OVR also makes grants for training in speech and 
hearing therapy, occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, rehabilitation counseling, social work, 
prosthetics, and for specialized training in the 
rehabilitation of the visually or aurally handicapped. 
Detailed information on the types of grants, avail- 
ability of training, stipends, etc., may be obtained 
from the Division of Training. 


Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture engages in several 
activities which directly or indirectly contribute to 
development of technical and professional manpower. 


The Federal Extension Service 


The Federal Extension Service coordinates the 
nationwide system of cooperative extension work of 
the Department of Agriculture, consults with State 
extension services on the development of educa- 
tional programs, and administers the various laws 
relating to extension work. It works in concert 
with State extension services, and through them it 
develops broad policies, programs, and procedures. 
It also carries out functions of training extension 
workers, preparing and distributing educational and 
informational materials, and making research of the 
Department of Agriculture available to the States 
for their use in conducting field studies. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


The Rural Electrification Administration (REA) 
conducts training programs for its electric and tele- 
phone engineer trainees. Each program is designed 
to provide a 6-month organized training course for 
groups of recent engineering graduates. The train- 
ing programs include basic training in the overall 
aspects of the REA program, both electric and tele- 
phone, with specialized training in either of these 
two fields. The primary objective of each program 
is to develop the ability of graduates to work in the 
REA program with maximum efficiency at the 
earliest date after employment. 

Electrical Engineer Training consists of orienta- 
tion and basic accounting (2 weeks); discussion 
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periods and on-the-job training (16 weeks); and 
specialized on-the-job training and field trips (12 
weeks). REA plans to train 17 electric engineers 
during fiscal year 1959. 

Telephone Engineer Training consists of orienta- 
tion (3 weeks); basic and specialized lectures, 
organized classroom work, and on-the-job training 
(10 weeks); field trips (3 weeks); and assignment to 
specific projects (11 weeks). REA plans to train 
10 telephone engineers during fiscal year 1959. 


Department of Defense 


Employees of the Department of Defense are 
given training to improve their performance on the 
job and to keep them abreast of changes taking 
place in their specialty. Most of this training is 
given at the place of employment, but it is supple- 
mented, where appropriate, through the use of 
colleges and other educational institutions. The 
bulk of the courses are short and specialized, although 
some long-term, full-time, advanced study, up to 
1 year, has been authorized, particularly for specially 
qualified persons in scientific and engineering fields. 

Employees also are encouraged to engage in self- 
improvement training activities after working hours. 
Many installations have arranged for local univer- 
sities to conduct courses on the installation, in most 
instances, after working hours. Some courses, 
however, may be conducted in part during working 
hours and in part after hours. The cost may be 
borne entirely by the student or by the department, 
or in part by the student and in part by the depart- 
ment, depending on the kind of program and the 
relationship of the course to the employee’s work. 


Department of State 


Under the international educational exchange 
program, 905 Americans received grants for graduate 
university study abroad and 1,980 foreign nationals 
received grants to study in the United States or in 
American supported schools abroad during fiscal 
year 1957. Twenty-six percent of the American 
students were majoring in the natural sciences and 
engineering. 

The general purpose of this program, as stated in 
Public Law 402, 80th Congress, is “to promote a 
better understanding of the United States in other 
countries and to increase mutual understanding 
between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries.” 
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Department of Commerce 


Bureau of Public Roads 


In order to assist in increasing the supply of 
engineers for expanding highway development, the 
Bureau of Public Roads operates a training program 
to provide new employees effective transition into 
the practice of highway and bridge engineering. 
Reestablished in 1946, the Junior Engineer Training 
Program of the Bureau of Public Roads provides for 
the annual recruitment of civil engineering graduates 
who receive 3 years of instruction and on-the-job 
training. 

The training program consists of five major assign- 
ments: Federal-aid field operations; Washington 
office operations; surveys, design, and construction; 
materials and structures laboratory; and construc- 
tion operations and special studies. All junior 
engineers take these phases but not necessarily in 
the same order. 

College seniors can start the 3-year training pro- 
gram when they have completed all of the 1equire- 
ments for the bachelor of science degree in civil 
engineering. College juniors can enter the summer 
phase of the training program if they have completed 
24 academic years of study required for the bachelor 
of science degree in civil engineering. No written 
test is required to enter the training program. 
Selection is on the basis of qualifications, abilities, 
and interest. Rapid promotion is afforded during 
the training program. 

The class which entered the program during 1957 
numbered approximately 60 individuals, by far the 
largest class in the history of the program. Further 
information about the program can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

In addition to its program for young engineers, 
the Bureau of Public Roads conducts annually, 
throughout the country, a great number of schcols 
and courses of short duration to offer education 
and training in latest highway developments and 
research. These courses are generally restricted to 
employees of the Bureau and the State highway 
departments. 


Patent Office 

The Patent Office which has over 1,250 engineers 
and scientists in its employ, conducts 2-week initial 
training programs for its new patent examiners. 
The training consists of classroom work on practice 
and procedures, patent-examining techniques, tests, 
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and a tour of operations. In 10 classes held up to 
April 1 during fiscal year 1958, 306 new examiners 
have received this training. 

The Patent Office also conducts an advanced 
lecture program for examiners. This training pro- 
gram, in which 281 persons are enrolled this year, 
consists of one lecture a week, October through May, 
on technical and legal subjects. 


Department of the Interior 


By Public Law 1027, approved August 8, 1956, 
the Secretary ot the Interior is authorized to make 
grants, out of funds appropriated for the purpose, 
to public and nonprofit private universities and 
colleges in the several States and Territories of the 
United States for the education and training of 
professional personnel, including scientists, tech- 
nicians, and teachers, needed in the field of com- 
mercial fishing. No grants under this law have 
been made as no funds have been appropriated for 
the purpose. 


Department of Justice: FBI 


_ Since its founding in 1935, the FBI National 
Academy has graduated well over 3,000 law enforce- 
ment officers from the United States and foreign 
countries. Two sessions are held each year. The 
spring session begins in mid-March, and fall session 
begins in late August and continues into November. 
Each session consists of 10 weeks of basic training 
and 2 one-week elective courses. 

The National Academy is designed to qualify 
graduates as administrators and instructors in their 
departments. ‘The curriculum encompasses a va- 
riety of courses and includes instruction in the appli- 
cation of general, biological, chemical, and physical 
science to crime detection. Only experienced officers 
who have been recommended by the heads of their 
departments are eligible to attend. Enrollment is 
limited to approximately 80 officers a session. 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration (FCDA) 
currently offers at its Radiological Defense School 
located at National Headquarters, Battle Creek, 
Mich., a Radiological Defense Training program. 
This program, which is designed to provide radio- 
logical information necessary for survival action, 
consists of four l-week courses. They are: Radio- 
logical Monitoring for Instructors; Radiological 
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Defense Officers Courses; Radiological Aspects of 
Non-Military Defense; and Radiological Instru- 
ment Operation for Instructors. 

The Radiological Defense School is also offering 
one or more instructor training courses for each 
FCDA region each year. The region determines 
the courses on the basis of where training is most 
urgently needed, and it then makes the necessary 
arrangements with the State director. 


Veterans Administration 


To insure that its hospital services keep pace 
with modern medical knowledge, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration (VA) ! obtains for its physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, and all paramedical personnel the re- 
sults of discoveries and advances being made in their 
fields throughout the world. Through its formally 
established education and training program VA 
enables its professional employees to teach; to ex- 
change ideas with colleagues, outstanding teachers, 
and leaders; and to acquire skills and techniques 
through formal courses, lectures, conferences, and 
on-the-job training. 

The VA is formally associated in undergraduate, 
graduate, and postgraduate medical education with 
72 medical schools in the United States and Puerto 
Rico. During academic year 1956-57, a total of 61 
medical schools assigned medical students as clinical 
clerks to 60 VA hospitals. The 5,000 students in 
this program represented 39 percent of all third- 
year students and 33 percent of all fourth-year 
students enrolled in the Nation’s medical schools. 

VA initially instituted residence training programs 
in VA hospitals in conjunction with medical schools 
and under the supervision of the medical deans com- 
mittees. The training program has evolved over 
the past 10 years and presently includes a number 
of large VA hospitals, not located conveniently near 
medical schools, but capable of conducting adequate 
residency training. 

During fiscal year 1957 a total of 92 VA hospitals 
conducted residency programs supporting training 
in 21 medical specialties. The 2,542 VA medical 
residents on duty under this program represented 
approximately 12 percent of the total residents on 
duty in all the hospitals in the United States. 

The VA also has 2,098 trainees in paramedical 
and other auxiliary medical fields. Programs for 


1 In addition to its own formal programs, the VA provides financial support to 
thousands of persons under Vocational Rehabilitation, Readjustment Training, 
and Education Assistance for War Orphan Laws, a considerable percentage of 
whom major in the natural sciences and engineering. 
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these trainees are conducted in association with 
institutions of higher learning other than medical 
schools. 


Other Federal Programs 


The preceding discussion has described formal 
Federal civilian programs for education in the 
natural sciences. In accordance with the Federal 
Training Policy of January 1955, all agencies are 
required, by direction of the President, to “formulate 
and maintain a systematic plan for the develop- 
ment, training, and effective use of their manpower 
resources.” 

Many Federal agencies provide on-the-job train- 
ing, and some have set up special education 
programs for their employees. For example, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Water Resources Division of the 
U. S. Geological Survey operate programs of train- 
ing so that their young engineers and scientists may 
obtain diversified experience through rotated assign- 
ments. Usually they work under the close super- 
vision of specialists and advance rapidly in grade 
during the training period. 

A survey by the Civil Service Commission in 1954 
showed that although there was no government-wide 
authority to train employees outside the Govern- 
ment’s own facilities, 17 agencies or parts of agencies, 
have special authority to obtain training for selected 
employees in or by non-Federal facilities. When it 
is impossible or impractical to recruit persons with 
the needed skills, such training may be authorized to 
help employees keep abreast of developments in their 
fields, to provide supplementary technological skills, 
and to develop administrative and supervisory skills 
of technical employees. 

In the process of carrying out much of their 
Government-financed research under grants and con- 
tracts, educational institutions employ research as- 
sistants to perform junior level research work on 
Government projects while they are completing 
undergraduate, graduate, or postgraduate training. 
Such employment contributes to the technical train- 
ing of the student, and through the income it pro- 
vides, indirectly assists him in completing his educa- 
tion. 

It is estimated that under research and develop- 
ment contracts of the Department of Defense, from 
10,000 to 15,000 research assistants are employed 


each year, and that other agencies may employ more 
than 12,000 by 1959. 
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Bonding Tuition Income for Buildings at University 


of Washington 


HE UNIVERSITY of Washington is an institu- 

tion whose space, financial, and building prob- 
lems are typical in many ways of those of major 
educational institutions throughout the country. A 
State-supported university in a rapidly expanding 
urban area, the university has had a steady rise in 
enrollment for half a century, and its present en- 
rollment of approximately 15,500 students is ex- 
pected to increase by almost 70 percent in the next 
decade. The search for methods by which rapid 
expansion may be financed has engaged the atten- 
tion of members of the administrative staff con- 
sistently in recent years. 


Creation of Building Fund 


By 1915 it had become apparent to the university 
that something would have to be done to provide 
academic buildings for a growing institution, which 
at that time had an enrollment of 2,824 students. 
The 1915 session of the Washington Legislature ap- 
proved a program providing that half of the student 
tuition should be deposited in a University of Wash- 
ington Building Fund to be made available for con- 
struction on the campus. This program, developing 
through the years, has made possible the construc- 
tion of most of the buildings now on the campus 
except for those erected during the pressure periods 
following World Wars I and II, when the State put 
additional money into physical plant. 


Creation of Bond Redemption Fund 


In 1955 it was recognized that the University of 
Washington would not be able to provide from this 
building fund the construction necessary to accom- 
modate the heavy increases in enrollment anticipated 
by 1970. The State was having difficulty finding 
funds for capital expenditure required by State insti- 
tutions generally and at the same time providing 
adequate funds for operations within the incomes 
available. After considerable discussion by educa- 
tors, legislative leaders, and the attorney general’s 
office, a bill was introduced in the 1957 legislature 
which provided that the other half of the income 


*Comptroller and treasurer, University of Washington. 
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from student tuition was to be deposited in a Univer- 
sity of Washington Bond Redemption Fund and 
made available for the payment of principal and 
interest on bonds issued by the university in an 
amount authorized by the legislature for specific con- 
struction, which had been approved by the legis- 
lature. This bill became law, and it has permitted 
the university to proceed with essential construction. 

The act provides that money deposited by the 
university in the University of Washington Bond 
Redempticn Fund can be used only for the payment 
of principal and interest on authorized bonds. It 
pledges that the tuition fees will not be reduced and 
provides for the deposit of funds realized from the sale 
of bonds in the University of Washington Building 
Fund. It also provides for the appropriation of 
funds from the building fund for items to be con- 
structed and for the payment of principal and 
interest, when due, by the State treasurer from funds 
in the Bond Redemption Fund. 

This particular measure authorized the issuance of 
$4,700,000 in bonds, the first half of which recently 
were sold at an effective rate of 3.82 percent. The 
bonds, totally tax exempt, contain certain restrictions 
to protect the bond buyer against the issue of parity 
bonds which could dilute his security. Parity bonds 
may be issued only when there is 2 years’ bond 
service on deposit in the Bond Redemption Fund, 
and when the incomes deposited in the fund for the 
previous 3 years have in each of those 3 years been 
equal tc at least 1.40 times the debt service require- 
ment. Moreover, a forecast of enrollments by the 
State Census Board, or an equally competent organi- 
zation must show that the university, using tuition 
deposits and other revenues, would be able to main- 
tain a ratio of deposit to the Bond Redemption Fund 
of 1.4 times the estimated debt service. 

The income from one-half of the tuition, which 
will amount to $105 a year for a resident student 
and $315 a year for a nonresident student, will 
provide a 1.40 coverage of contemplated service on 
nearly $9 million in bonds to be issued at an interest 
rate not greater than 4 percent. As the enrollment 
increases and as tuition rates are increased, additional 
bonds may be issued with ample security. This is 
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an unusually attractive bond, inasmuch as there is 
no possibility of loss through poor management. 

The university must collect fees before it enrolls 
a student. Since it must deposit fees in the State 
treasury within 35 days after collections and since 
the funds can be used only for the payment of 
principal and interest, adequate funds are auto- 
matically available when payments are due. The 
only serious hazard would be a very great reduction 
in the number of students—and thus in tuition pay- 
ments—resulting from war or other catastrophe. 
Safety lies in the clause in the bond agreement which 
provides that a 2-year debt reserve must be on 
deposit before the issue of parity bonds; it insures 
that an adequate fund will be on depcesit and that 
the university will be able to weather a 50-percent 
reduction in enrollment for 4 to 5 years without 
default. 


Amendments Contemplated 


The university contemplates requesting of the 1959 
legislature an amendment to this measure providing 
that if, as a result of catastrophe, there were in- 
insufficient money in the Bond Redemption Fund 
to meet interest and principal, sufficient funds for 
this purpose could be transferred from the Building 
Fund. Such an amendment would strengthen the 
bond issue. It would never embarrass the univer- 
sity, because a heavy bu'‘lding program would be 
unnecessary for a declining population, but it would 
be of considerable surety to the bond buyer. 

The university also is considering the advisability 
of recommending an amendment to the act to provide 
that any fund on deposit in the Bond Redemption 
Fund in excess of 3 years’ debt service may be trans- 
ferred to the Building Fund by the State treasurer 
to be released for construction of buildings approved 
by the legislature. The bond agreement provides 
that there will always be a ratio of income to debt 
service of at least 1.4 to 1. The 40 percent revenue 
in excess of debt service will accumulate very 
rapidly in a program of this size. University officials 
have estimated that it will accumulate approximately 
$6,250,000 through 1970. Naturally, a provision 
for the transfer of these funds to a working account 
would be advantegeous and in no way would reduce 
the security of the bonds themselves. 

There are many advantages to a bond issue like 
Washington’s: 

1. It makes funds available as the student body 
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increases to provide for additional space re- 
quirements. 

2. It uses the tuition a student pays upon enroll- 
ment to provide for debt service on buildings 
which he will use while he is attending the 
university. 

3. It provides a good formula for low-interest 
obligations, keeping costs at a minimum. 

4. It reduces the obligation of the State to pro- 
vide large-scale building funds at times when it 
is unable to do so and reduces its responsibility 
for ancillary construction, such as underground 
tunnels and power plant, and the total bill for 
salaries and operations of the university. 


Advantages of Washington Plan 


The passage of the 1957 bill is considered an im- 
portant milestone in the history cf the university 
because it permits building in advance of enrollment 
instead of working under adverse conditions to catch 
up during a period of constant growth. Further- 
more, it makes possible long-range planning, gives 
architects and engineers adequate time to consider 
the characteristics of each building required, and 
permits the timing of construction at periods most 
advantageous from cost and weather standpoint. 
It also provides a certain amount of freedom because 
funds unexpended on any one building will remain 
intact in the Building Fund, available for appropria- 
tion by the legislature for another building when such 
a request is submitted. 





Immigrant Professional Workers 


A.most 60,000 immigrants classified as professional, 
technical, and kindred workers entered the United 
States for permanent residence during the period, 
July 1952 to June 1956, according to information re- 
leased by the National Science Foundation. This 
number constituted slightly over 6 percent of. the 
900,000 total immigration for those years. Some 
12,600 of the professional workers were engineers or 
natural scientists. ‘The number in the professional 
group increased annually from 13,000 in 1953 to 
19,000 in 1956, although the rate of increase was not 
as great as that for all immigrants. Only about 7 
percent of all professional workers entered the 
country with a first-preference quota visa authorized 
to persons of specialized skills whose services are 
urgently needed in this country. 
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Patterns of Organization and Fiscal Support 


in Public 2-Year Colleges 


OW suoutp 2-year colleges be organized and 
financed? The question has been one of the 
most often debated since the start of the 2-year 
college movement over 50 years ago. Today the 
issue is perhaps more important than ever because of 
the rapid development of 2-year colleges over the 
Nation and the role they are being assigned in pro- 
viding for the enrollment increases predicted for 
higher education institutions in the decade ahead. 
Despite this fact, little attention has been given in 
the literature of the junior college movement to the 
relationships between patterns of organization and 
methods of fiscal support of these institutions. 
Medsker, in a recent summary of financing junior 
college operations, observes that there are three 
situations which result in a general lack of informa- 
tion, clarity, and definiteness in planning the financ- 
ing of junior colleges. These are the differences of 
understanding of the place of the junior college in 
American education, the rapid growth of these 
institutions, and the multiple responsibilities that 
they are assigned.’ To this list might well be added 
the variety and complexity of organization under 
which the 2-year colleges are operating. 

This article reports the results of a canvas of the 
2-year colleges designed to accomplish two objec- 
tives—first, to determine the pattern of organization 
for fiscal support and control under which each 
institution is operating, and second, to determine the 
sources of income from which it meets current operat- 
ing expenses. 

The report covers the patterns of organization of 
all 365 2-year institutions operating during the 
school year 1956-57 as determined from the listings 


*Chief for State and Regional Organization, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. Acknowledgment for help in the 
analysis and preparation of the data for publication is extended 
to Clayton D. Hutchins, Chief of the Finance Section of the Office 
of Education, and to 3 research assistants in the Office of Educa- 
tion: Albert R. Munse and Edna Booher in the Division of State 
and Local School Systems and Bertha S. Lego in the Division of 
Higher Education. 

1 Leland Medsker, “Financing Junior College Operation,” The Public Junior 


College, Chapter III, p. 248. National Society for the Study of Education Year- 
book, LV, 1956, Part I. 
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for that year in Education Directory, Part 3, Higher 
Education published by the Office of Education, and 
the Junior College Directory, 1957, published by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Usable 
data on the sources of income for the fiscal year 
ending in 1956 and for current operating expenses 
were obtained from 247, or 67.7 percent, of the 365 
colleges. 


Patterns of Organization for Support and Control 


The 365 institutions were classified into 8 cate- 
gories on the basis of reports from the institutions, 
data provided from State agencies, and standard 
references on educational institutions (see table 1). 
Chief reliance was placed on the report received from 
the institution itself. If no response was received 
from the institution, reliance was put on the reports 
received from the State departments of education, 
State boards of higher education, State universities, 
and other State agencies responsible for statewide 
coordination of 2-year institutions. In the few 
cases of conflicting reports from these two sources, 
the question was resolved by correspondence with 
the institution and agencies involved and by refer- 
ence to standard volumes such as the American 
Council on Education’s American Junior Colleges, 
fourth edition, published in 1956. 

By this process, 7 major categories of organiza- 
tional patterns for fiscal support and control of 


: 2-year colleges were determined (see footnote 1 to 


table 1). The definitions of the 7 major categories 
can be related to popular terminology in the litera- 
ture of the junior college as follows: Pattern A 
represents the junior colleges operated as part of 
“unified” public school districts; pattern B, those 
found in “high school and junior college districts;”’ 
pattern C, those usually termed “local junior 
college districts;” pattern D, the ones usually termed 
“union junior college districts” or sometimes simply 
“Sunior college districts;” pattern E, the “State 
junior colleges;” and pattern F, the “2-year, off- 
campus university extension centers.” The 23 
Wisconsin county normal schools are unique among 
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Table 1.—Pattems of organization ' for control and support of 2-year colleges, by region ° 

















All regions Northeast North Central South West 
Type of organization 
No. | Percent | No. | Percent | No. | Percent | No. | Percent | No. | Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Bp Ons is Fit en dhikicnecneniscd 117 32.0 4 11.1 69 53.1 21 21.0 23 23.2 
B. High school and 2-year college district__-_--_- 33 Pe bo canst cnnvhee 8 6.1 2 2.0 23 23.2 
C. Local 2-year college district.......---------- 21 5.8 3 8.3 1.5 10 10.0 6 6.1 
D. Union 2-year college district_..........----- 78 21.4 7 19.5 1 8 35 35.0 35 35.4 
ce DO, va cannctcnasnunnsacnves 21 5.8 3 8.3 2 1.5 10 10.0 6 6.1 
F. 2-year extension center......-.-.----------- 67 18. 3 19 52.8 24 18. 5 20 20. 0 4 4.0 
G. Wisconsin county normal_._........-------- 23 ee Lucteshlndakee 23 th REEF: opelsereen! EOeee! Vee toe 
i aick dniiedclontheiintakhideh cinta cbbbecte 5 a 1 8 2 2.0 2 2.0 
RR cicdcciciscndincnmsacinll 365 | 100.0 36 | 100.0; 130] 100.0} 100] 100.0 99 100.0 



































1 Full definition of these classifications are as follows: 


A. District is a single, unified district, set up for administering elementary, high school, and the college program; all under the same board of control. 
B. District is set up for administering high school and college programs, overlaps one or more separate elementary school districts; high school and college programs 


are under the same board of control. 


C. District is set up for administering college program only, but has boundaries coterminous with a single public school district encompassing grades K-12 or a 


single high school district; college has separate board of control from high school. 


D. Discrict is set up for administering college program only, overlaps two or more high Rome districts; college district has its own board of control, 
E. College is a State insticution, has no local tax-supporting district; college has own board of control, 
F. College is a 2-year, off-campus, lower division branch of a State college or university. 


2 States and Territories included in each region are: 
Northeast: Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., N. J., N. Y., Pa., R. T., Vt. 


North Central: IIl., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., Ohio, S. Dak., Wis. 
South: Ala., A1k., Del., Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Md., Miss., N. C., Okla., S. C., Tenn., Tex., Va., W. Va., C. Z. 
West: Ariz., Calif., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Oreg., Utah, Wash., Wyo., Guam, Alaska, 


2-year colleges and were therefore put into a special 
category—pattern G. Five other institutions which 
were unusual or “special cases,” for example, the 
Canal Zone Junior College, were placed in the last 
category labeled “other.” 

Some judgment had to be exercised in classifying 
a few institutions because they exhibited features of 
two or more of the definitions given. However, in 
such cases the institution was categorized according 
to its predominant characteristics as determined 
from the information sources already described. 

The B category of institutions really represents a 
special type of the A or “unified district” group. 
The difference is that in the B category only the 
high school level is included within the responsibility 
of the controlling board, whereas in the A category 
both the high school and the elementary levels are 
included. Similarly, the C category is a special 
type of the junior college district in which both 
category C and category D could be placed. The 
D institutions are supported by districts which over- 
lap more than one high school district, while the C 
group includes only those supported by a district 
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that is coterminous with the area comprising the tax 
base for either a single lower public school encom- 
passing grades K-12 or a single high school district. 
All four of the categories, A, B, C, and D, could be 
termed “local public 2-year colleges” because they 
have local tax-supporting districts and local boards 
of control. 

For some interpretations of the data in the table, 
then, it may be advantageous to combine these 
related classifications into larger groupings rather 
than to maintain the categorization shown in the 
tables. However, the specific classifications are 
described to give a more detailed picture of the 
existing organizational situation and to allow persons 
interested in particular classifications to view the 
data related to them. 

The data in table 1 indicates that three patterns 
of junior college organization are predominant. 
These are the A (unified), D (junior college district), 
and F (2-year extension center) plans. Respec- 
tively, they constitute 32.0, 21.4, and 18.3 percent 
of the total number of 2-year colleges covered in the 
study. When the two sets of related local public 
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classifications—A (unified) and B (high school and 
junior college) and C (local junior college) and D 
(union junior college) are combined, it is seen that 
about 4 out of every 10 of the 2-year institutions are 
under a board of control which has responsibilities 
for other public school levels and about 3 out of 
every 10 are under independent controlling boards. 

The fact that almost 1 out of every 5 of the 2- 
year colleges operating under public auspices is 
under the control of 4-year degree-granting colleges 
and universities is significant. The Junior College 
Directory for 1939 shows that at that time, less than 
a dozen out of the 250 public junior colleges listed 
were branches of 4-year colleges, only about 5 
percent. Historically, the junior college or com- 
munity college movement has been viewed as a 
phase of local public education. Such historians of 
the junior college movement as Leonard V. Koos 
and Walter Crosby Eells, who have referred to 
university extension courses and attempts of various 
universities to organize junior college divisions, have 
not included a separate category of 2-year, off- 
campus extension centers in their counts of junior 
colleges. Nor has the American Association of 
junior colleges made a count of 2-year extension 
centers in its annual analysis of junior college 
growth based on its directory. 

Since this study found such a high percentage of 
the total number of 2-year colleges to be organized 
as parts of 4-year colleges and universities and since 
a number of universities and university systems have 
established 2-year, off-campus centers during recent 


years, it may be useful to keep them identifiable in’ 


the counts of the 2-year colleges. Doing so could 


aid in analyzing trends and making comparative 


studies of the scope and effectiveness of the services. 
offered by the various types of 2-year colleges. 
Some regional differences appear from the data in 
table 1. For example, the predominant pattern of 
organization of the public 2-year colleges in the 
Northeast region is clearly the 2-year, off-campus 
extension center. The statistics in this category 
reflect the influence of the 11 centers of Pennsyl- 
vania State University and the 6 technical institutes 
operated as part of the State University of New 
York. In contrast to the Northeast region, the pre- 
dominant pattern in the North Central is the unified 
school district plan; 53.1 percent of all of the public 
2-year colleges in the area are under the auspices 
of local public school districts. In this region where 
Indiana University and the University of Wisconsin 
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operate systems of 2-year branch institutions, 18.5 
percent of all public 2-year colleges fall into the 
extension center category. 

The South and West regional distributions of 
organizational patterns show a distinct swing to- 
ward the union junior college district. This reflects 
the influence of such State systems of 2-year colleges 
as the junior colleges in Texas and Mississippi, 
in the South, and California and Colorado in the 
West. The presence of the 2-year colleges that are 
a part of the University System in Georgia shows 
up in the 20.0 percent in the South that is observed 
to be classified among the university centers. Simi- 
larly, the prevalence of high school and junior college 
districts exerts an influence in the West, showing 
up in the 23.2 percent listed in the B category in 
the table. 


Coverage of Institutions in Study of Income Sources 


A summary of the coverage and representation of 
the 2-year colleges from which usable data on sources 
of income were received, is shown in table 2. From 
a nationwide viewpoint, 2 out of every 3 public 
2-year colleges are represented in the study, including 
almost 6 out of every 10 of the A (unified) and B 
(high school and junior college) types; 7 out of every 
10 of the C (local junior college), D (union junior 
college district), and E (State junior college) types; 
and 8 out of every 10 of the F (2-year, off-campus 
extension center) and G (Wisconsin county normal) 
types. 

Table 2 also shows that the coverage of institutions 
by geographic regions ranged from 6 out of every 
10 of the institutions in the southern region to 9 
out of every 10 in the northeastern. Usable data 
were obtained from all types of 2-year colleges in 
every one of the four regions. In no case where a 
sizable number of institutions were classified is the 
level of representation lower than approximately 
60 percent of 1 included. 


Analysis of Sources of Income 


Each of the public 2-year colleges included in this 
study was asked to report the amount of money it 
had received for use in meeting current operating 
expenses during the fiscal year 1956 from each of the 
sources shown in table 3. The dollar amounts so 
reported were converted to percentages of the total 
income received for the year; and from distributions 
of these percentages for each grouping of institutions 
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shown in the table, the percentage of income coming 
from each source for the entire group, the ranges in 
percentages from each source for all the colleges in the 
group, and the median percentage for each source 
and group of colleges were computed. These 
statistics appear in table 3. 

For the 66 type A (unified district) 2-year colleges 
it is seen that slightly more than a half of the income 
for operating expenses is derived from the local tax- 
supporting district. Another 5.7 percent comes 
from tuition transfers, that is, from money paid by 
some other governmental jurisdiction for tuition 
charges levied on students residing in the jurisdiction 
and attending the junior college. Thus, a total of 
approximately 57 percent of the income of these 
institutions comes from local sources. State financial 
aid funds account for 27.7 percent of the operating 
income. From this point a decided decrease is seen 
in the proportionate amount coming from the next 
largest source, the student. Approximately 11 per- 
cent of the income comes from this source, 8.7 percent 
in the form of tuition charges and another 2.4 percent 
in the form of general fees charged to all students. 
The latter does not include student body fees or fees 
that are not used as college-owned funds. 

Thus, approximately 95 percent of the income of 
the type A colleges is obtained from the three main 
sources: local taxes, State aid, and student tuition 
and fee charges. Very little is obtained from all of 





the other sources combined, including Federal funds, 
endowment and gifts, college organized activities, 
auxiliary enterprises, property sales, and other 
sources. 

Very little difference is observed between the 
sources of income for the type A (unified district) 
institutions and the type B (high school and junior 
college districts). Type B colleges receive less 
income from student tuition and more from tuition 
transfer perhaps because 10 of the 19 institutions in 
this group were California institutions which are 
prohibited by law from charging tuition but per- 
mitted to levy tuition on students from nearby 
jurisdictions. The high proportion of income com- 
ing from tuition transfers suggests that the high 
school and junior college tax districts are typically 
smaller than the attendance service area of the 
college. This suggests the need for basic district 
reorganization more realistically related to the 
service area of 2-year colleges. 

The distribution of income derived from the type 
D (union junior college district) institutions again is 
very much like that for those in type A (unified 
district). A slightly smaller proportion is derived 
from local taxes and a slightly larger proportion from 
State aid funds and from auxiliary enterprises. 
This suggests two things—first, that this kind of 
2-year college organization tends to develop institu- 
tions with larger enrollments and more fully devel- 


Table 2.—Number and percentages of public 2-year colleges reporting data on sources of income by region and type ! 

















All regions Northeast North Central South West 
Type of organization 8 
No. | Percent | No. | Percent} No. | Percent| No. | Percent} No. | Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

Bi IN iiiiistn ss ccibtneceegecenns 66 56. 4 3 75.0 38 55.1 10 47.6 15 65.2 
B. High school and 2-year college district____-_- 19 Yee Serene 4 50.0 1 50.0 14 60.9 
C. Local 2-year college district-._..------------ 15 71.4 3 | 100.0 1 50.0 6 60. 0 5 83.3 
D. Union 2-year college district. ........----- 54 69. 2 6 85.7 100.0 21 60.0 26 74. 3 
TE Gait Fe acca 3 nh ecticcccy cede 15 71.4 2 66. 7 100. 0 6 60. 0 5 83.3 
F. 2-year extension center-_---- Ckcnnt beckedaeee 55 82.1 18 94.7 23 95.8 ll 55.0 3 75.0 
G. Wisconsin county normal____...----.------- 18 ee ore ee 18 MENTE NAEP RS Poe) | Me 
ON a. derive «aviesh<ba Wdwnete harping ae ee. See me 1} 100.0 2; 100.0 2 100.0 
BE I ince adconpiadumnetdiicnané 247 67.7 32 88.9 88 67.7 57 57.0 70 70. 7 



































1 Percentages are based on the total number of public 2-year colleges located in each area as shown in table 1, 


4 Definitions for types of organization are the same as in table 1. 
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Table 3.—Total income, percentages of total income, median percentage and range from each source received by public 2-year 
colleges during fiscal year ending in 1956 















































Sources of Income 
Type | Num- 
of or- | ber of Total 
ganiza-| col- income Fed- Tui- | En- | College} Aux- 
tion | leges | reported Student | Other | eral State Local tion | dow- | organ-| iliary | Prop-| All 
Percentage | tuition | student} Gov- aid taxes |trans-| ment| ized |enter-| erty | other 
fees | ern- | funds fer | and | activi- | prises| sales 
ment! gifts | ties? 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
A 66|$27, 185, 964 
Mean. ---- 8.7 2.4, 1.4 27.7 6° 5H LT - eS ee +a 
Range...-| 0-96. 2) 0-42. 8/0-13.2} 0-92.4; 0-100. 0|0-40. 1/0-82. 1) 0-8. 8/0-19. 8/_____- 0-18. 6 
Median- - - 19. 3 3.1} O 15.3 33.8) 0 0 0 ited 0 
B 19} 7, 592, 404 
Mean. ----. p Es a 22.1 S00: 85. Gans ~ oe ol os 
Range_---}| 0-39.7| O-11.1) 0-3.9| 0-73. 3) 3.6-81. 6/0-50. 5)..___- 0-1. 50-48. 4; O-. 4) 0-1.7 
Median..-| ' 0 0 1 16.0 Gin Rtas. 0 0 0 0 
Cc 15} 9, 786, 575 
Mean. --.-- 14.0 an. ee 36.0 35.7} 10.9 1 om” Bee 4 
Range...-}| 043.4) 0-3.5) 04.0) 0-70. 3/15. 6-85. 810-29. 8} O-2.0) O-.7|0-11.1)_-___- 0-3.4 
Median- - - 16. 3 0 6 27.7 33.7} 0 0 0 ag Cee 0 
D 54/ 31, 458, 812 
Mean. ---- 8.9 LS 9 «29.3 44.8) 6.6 a3 4, 5.9 i 
Range...-}| 0-54.0)0-100.0) 0-5.2) 0-53.5} 0-85. 6/0-35. 3|0-19. 9} 0-10. 6}0-38. 2) 0-5. 9/0-30. 5 
Median - - - 12. 3 1.5 6 27.0 36.0} 0 0 0 3.8} O 0 
E 15} 6,091, 846 . 
Mean_.--- 10.7 4.44 1.2 Rasa, Clore 1.5 2.4; 24.5 — (ha 
Range_..-| 0-96.2) 0-8.2) 0-6.4) 0-100.0).....____]_.__-- 0-6.7| 0-6. 4/0-49.2) O-. 3/0-14.8 
Median_ -- 8.9 3.8} O DO t nakemspmbiitiades 0 5} 22.5) 0O 0 
F 55) 13, 167, 215 
Mean. --.- 26. 2 3.8 oS ae .0 — eS 4 la os 
Range____| 0-95. 8) 0-13.0\0-10. 7} O-100.0)_._____-- 0-. 8}0-49. 4) 0-17. 00-48. 6]. _____ 0-7.8 
Median- - - 40. 3 0 0 SORE. i ais 0 0 0 SC —— 0 
G 18 588, 336 
Mean. .... 4.3 2.3 .0 56.7 26.0} 10.3 Sa Se .0 + 
Range__.-| 0-16.1) O-5.5) O-.1/41.6-86.3) 0O-44.80-30.1) O-.8)--__...|_._-_- 0-. 2} 0-6. 7 
Median- - - 0 19 O 54. 3 OS oe ee jk SEES BEER 0 0 
Other 5} 0,799,951 
Mean...-- 19.7 1.8) 5.6 56. 8 4.0) 1.0 9 = RS of 0 
Range____|13.4-53.4| 0-8.60-36.2; 0-74.1) 046.6) 0-1.6) 04.9) O.9/0-31.5) 0.4) 0.6 
Median - - - 22.4 i 6 21.7 10.9) 0 0 0 6. 0 0 
Total 247| 97, 671, 103 
Mean. -... 11.5 A ial 34. 2 36.6} 6.1 8 ae 1 ry 
Range_.--| 0-96. 2\0-100. 00-36. 2} O-100.0} 0-100. 00-50. 5|0-82. 1} 0-17. 0}0-49. 2) 0-5. 9'0-30. 5 
Median- -. 15. "| 1.6) 0 28. 0 22.0} 0 0 0 0 0 0 














1 Includes amounts received directly from the Federal Government for veterans’ tuition and fees, other funds received directly from the Federal Government, fair 
value of sale of surplus Federal property, and ocher Federal programs. 
2 Includes income derived from organized activities related to the academic department of the college, e. g., agriculture department, automotive department, etc 
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oped auxiliary enterprises from ‘which some income 
to the college results; and second and more impor- 
tant, that States which have State programs to 
aid 2-year college operations tend to advocate the 
union junior college district organization. Evidence 
that this is the tendency is found in the recent action 
taken in California whereby the union junior college 
district plan is advocated and creation of high school 
and junior college districts is no longer to be approved 
by the State department of education. 

Type C institutions (local junior college district) 
derive about one-third of theiroperating income from 
local taxes, slightly more than one-third from State aid 
funds, and about 15 percent from student charges. 
When the 10.9 percent from tuition transfers is 
added to other local tax income, the total proportion 
from local sources becomes almost half. The 
statistics for this group of institutions reflect the 
influence of three large institutions in New York 
where the legal formula for financing them provides 
that one-third of the operating income can come from 
student charges, one-third from local taxes, and one- 
third from the State. New York also allows the 
sponsoring or supporting district to charge outlying 
jurisdictions tuition charges for providing commu- 
nity college educational services; and this, together 
with the fact that a similar plan prevails in 5 Cali- 
fornia institutions accounts for the relatively high 
proportion of income type C colleges derive from 
tuition transfers. 

The State junior colleges (type E) and the 2-year 
extension centers (type F) show a scheme of financing 
current operations strikingly different from that of the 
local public junior colleges. Both of them show a 
considerably higher proportion of the income being 
derived from student charges. An even 30 percent 
of the income for the type F (2-year extension 
centers) comes from student charges. For the type 
E (State junior colleges), the proportion is about half 
of that for the 2-year extension centers but is still 
considerably higher than that found for all of the 
local public types except those in the C grouping. 

As would be expected from the nature of their 
organization, the type E (State junior colleges) and 
type F (2-year extension centers) draw no income 
for current operations from local tax sources and 
draw heavily on State financial sources. Slightly 
more than half of the income for both types of 
institutions is derived from State sources. An indi- 
cation that these two types of 2-year colleges tend 
to organize and operate more like the conventional 
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4-year degree-granting institutions is seen in the 
relatively high proportions shown for income derived 
from college organized activities and auxiliary enter- 
prises. The latter provided 24.5 percent of the in- 
come for the type E (State junior college) schools 
and 11.8 percent of that for the type F schools. 

The Wisconsin 2-year county normal schools 
draw over one-half of their income from State aid 
sources and about one-fourth from local taxes. 
Some of them derive income from tuition transfers, 
the proportion for the total group of institutions 
being 10.3 percent. Like the local public junior 
colleges, the Wisconsin county normal schools seem 
to be committed to keeping expenses of the students 
to a minimum, less than 10 percent of the income 
coming from this source. 

When all of the 247 institutions included in the 
study are considered as one group representing a 
nationwide picture, it is seen that 42.7 percent of 
their current operating income is derived from local 
sources, including both local taxes and tuition 
transfers; 34.2 percent comes from State aid funds; 
and 13.8 percent from student fees (11.5 percent in 
tuition charges; and 2.3 percent in general fees). 
The remaining revenue is derived from auxiliary 
enterprises (5.7 percent), Federal sources (1.1 per- 
cent), and from all other sources, 2.5 percent. This 
general nationwide picture, however, is not nearly 
as significant as the analysis by types of institutions, 
because it submerges the differences that exist in the 
patterns of financing the different types of 2-year 
colleges. 

The nationwide analysis by types of 2-year colleges 
submerges certain important regional differences that 
one would expect to discover by a regional breakdown 
of the data in tables 1 and2. For example, an analy- 
sis of the sources of income of the type F (2-year 
extension center) institutions in the Northeast and 
North Central regions would show that the Indiana, 
Purdue, and Wisconsin university centers receive 
substantial aid from the State through their parent 
institutions, whereas the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity centers are almost entirely dependent on 
student tuition and fee charges. Such a regional 
analysis of types of colleges and their sources of in- 
come is beyond the limits of this article. However, 
production of a report based on such an analysis is 
planned for a later publication. 

Ranges in the percentages and the median per- 
centages reported in each column for each type of 
institution are significant. The comparison of the 
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ranges and medians with the average percentages 
that have been discussed for each group of colleges 
provides the reader with an idea of the way each dis- 
tribution of institutions is skewed. For example, 
table 1 indicates that while the average or mean 
percentage of income received from student tuition 
in type A colleges is 8.7 percent, the range for individ- 
ual institutions among the 66 colleges in the group 
was from 0 to 96.2 percent. The median of 19.3 
percent related to a mean of 8.7 percent for the 66 
institutions shows the preponderance of zero or 
very low tuition charges, or a skewness of the distri- 
bution toward the low end of the percentage scale. 


Conclusions 


Several generalizations may be drawn from the 
data presented in this article. First, three patterns 
of organization among the public 2-year colleges 
seem to be competing for dominance: The type A 
(unified district), type D (union junior college 
district), and type F (2-year, off-campus extension 
centers). Students of the 2-year college movement 
may well establish procedures for measuring the 
trends in development of each of these patterns and 
for appraising their relative effectiveness in accom- 
plishing the educational objectives of community 
and junior colleges. 

Significant regional differences appear: The union 
junior college district plan is predominant in the 
South and West; the unified district pattern in the 
North Central area; and the 2-year, off-campus 
university centers in the Northeast and North Cen- 
tral areas. In every region, however, new develop- 
ments may change the situation in the next few years. 
For example, Florida is implementing a statewide 
program of community college development pre- 
dominantly of the unified district type. But in 
Ohio, a number of 4-year universities are establishing 
networks of 2-year, off-campus extension centers. 
Massachusetts is studying the possibilities of a 
network of State-supported and controlled 2-year 
colleges, while Colorado and California are expand- 
ing the number of union junior college districts in 
those States. 

In 2-year colleges that have local supporting tax 
districts and local boards of control (types A, B, 
C, and D) student costs tend to be kept to a mini- 
mum. Only about 10 percent of the costs of opera- 
tion for predominant patterns (types A and D) 
comes from student sources. In this, these colleges 
indicate commitment to the principle of keeping 
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student costs to a minimum. For these types of 
2-year colleges most of the income is obtained from 
State aid (slightly more than one-fourth) and from 
local taxes (over one-half). None of the various 
types of public 2-year colleges get significant amounts 
of revenue from such sources as endowments, organ- 
ized college activities, property sales, or the Federal 
Government. 

In contrast to local public 2-year colleges, State 
junior colleges get about 15 percent of their total 
income from these sources, and 2-year, off-campus 
university extension centers get about 30 percent. 
Both types of institutions get over half of their 
operating income from the State. 

These generalizations have much significance for 
planning and projecting systems of 2-year colleges. 
Many more local studies of the organizational and 
fiscal support patterns of 2-year colleges in the States 
and regions are needed. It is to be hoped that 
both voluntarily and officially through cooperation 
with State coordinating offices and State surveys, the 
2-year colleges of the Nation will assist in compiling 
and publicizing information on the subject. By 
so doing, they can provide much guidance and 
assistance for the considerable development of 2-year 
colleges that is currently taking place and that is 
likely to be accelerated during the next decade. 





Kellogg Grants for Continuing Education 
A crant of $2,856,083 to establish a Center for 


Continuing Education has been made to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion of Battle Creek, Mich. Of the total, $2,333,333 
has been allocated for the construction of a building 
at an estimated cost, including equipment, of 
$3,500,000, on condition that the university provide 
the balance of approximately $1,200,000 within a 
year; $134,000 toward support of the program for 
continuing education during its initial 3-year period; 
and $388,750 to finance a special training and’ re- 
search project. 

The basic purpose of the center is to provide facili- 
ties for conferences as the mechanism by which 
ideas and specialized knowledge in business and gov- 
ernment, as well as in all university research areas, 
are exchanged between experts and leaders, and 
translated into programs reaching large numbers. 
The center will also provide university faculties with 
opportunities for exchange of information and ideas 
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with others working in the same field. It will like- 
wise offer them a means of learning the nature of 
major national policy problems and of indicating the 
direction of research that may be required to con- 
tribute to their solution. 

Another important activity in the center will be 
the study and analysis of the planning and conduct of 
conferences so as to increase their value. The uni- 
versity’s existing graduate program in adult edu- 
cation will be expanded as a contribution to the 
training by the center of present and future adminis- 
trators of centers of continuing education. 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation also announced, 
simultaneously with the Chicago grant, another of 
$1,856,000 to the University of Nebraska toward the 
cost of a center to serve the Great Plains area. The 
Foundation has provided the major part of the funds 
which established the Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education at Michigan State University in 1951, and 
the Georgia Center for Continuing Education at the 
University of Georgia in 1957. 





National Science Foundation Grants 


Tue Nationat Science Founpation awarded 409 
grants totaling $15,035,656 during the quarter ending 
December 31, 1957. Grants were for the support of 
basic research in the sciences, for support of basic re- 
search facilities, for conferences in support of science, 
for exchange of scientific information, and for train- 
ing of science teachers. This is the second group of 
awards made during fiscal year 1958. During the 
first quarter, 316 grants were awarded, totaling 
almost $5.5 million. 





Scientific and Technological Surplus 
Equipment 


Tue Orrice or Epucation’s Surplus Property Utili- 
zation Branch indicates that improved distribution 
of Government surplus scientific and technological 
equipment can be made if each college and univer- 
sity will let its State surplus property agent know 
by letter what items it needs. It would be helpful 
to the Office if a copy of this letter were mailed to 
Surplus Property Utilization Branch, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
B.C. 
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Ohio State University Establishes Third 
Branch 


EsTABLISHMENT of a third branch campus of Ohio 
State University, this one at Mansfield, has been 
authorized by the university’s board of trustees. 
Course offerings the first year will be open to fresh- 
men only. Thereafter, offerings will be expanded 
to include basic courses required during the first 
2 years of a standard college program. 

Like the other two branches at Marion and 
Newark, classes at Mansfield will be held in the 
high school building. Branch campuses of the 
university are self-supporting, with students paying 
fees of $10 per quarter hour. This is an all-inclusive 
fee, the only other expense to the student being the 
cost of his books. 





Clearinghouse for Higher Education 


A NEW SERVICE of the Division of Higher Education 
was announced on February 25, 1958, when a Clear- 
inghouse for Studies on Higher Education was 
established. The clearinghouse meets a need which 
has long been recognized not only by the Division but 
by college and university administrators and organ- 
izations and agencies of higher education. The 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School was particularly emphatic in urging the 
Office to collect and circulate information on higher 
education. 

The Division is presently collecting studies made 
since 1950. It is seeking surveys, experiments, and 
investigations conducted and completed by institu- 
tions and other agencies of higher education. Most 
of the studies collected so far have not been published 
or widely circulated. In its published lists the 
Clearinghouse will include only books and articles 
which have had limited circulation and which deal 
with higher education problems. Master’s theses 
will not be included, but doctoral theses that deal 
specifically with problems of higher education will 
be included. 

The Division has asked the presidents of the 1,886 
institutions listed in the Education Directory, Part 3, 
Higher Education, 1956-57, to name institutional 
representatives to identify these studies. As soon 
as the materials received can be processed, a list will 
be published in which the studies are reported by 
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title and by the principal subjects explored or 
affected. Since the institutional representative will 
be named in connection with the reports submitted 
by him, other colleges and universities will be able 
to discover what studies have been made and where, 
and to whom they can write for copies, if available, 
or for information. In this way studies, the existence 
of which may not have been known outside the insti- 
tution making them, may be brought to the attention 
of a larger public. Since these lists will be published 
as often as possible (two to four times a year), the 
Clearinghouse should help colleges and universities 
discover new developments while they are new and 
eliminate much duplication of effort. 

The Divisicn takes this opportunity to thank those 
who have named institutional representatives and 
have sent in studies. The response has been most 
encouraging. 





Income Tax Ruling on Educational 
Expenses 


NEW INCOME TAX REGULATIONS on deductibility 
of expenses incurred for education were made public 
on April 4, 1958. The regulations are for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1953. 

Under the regulations, expenses incurred by a 
teacher for education may be deducted even though 
they are incurred voluntarily and even though the 
courses taken carry academic credit or result in an 
increase in salary or promotion. This regulation, 
in effect, removes the distinction previously drawn 
between self-employed persons and employees such 
as teachers. 

Expenditures for education are deductible if under- 
taken “primarily for the purpose” of (1) maintaining 
or improving skills required by a taxpayer in his 
employment or other trade or business, or (2) meeting 
the express requirements of the taxpayer’s employer 
(or applicable law) imposed as a condition to the 
retention by the taxpayer of his salary, status, or 
employment. The regulations also provide that if 
it is customary for other established members of the 
taxpayer’s trade or business to undertake education 
of the type referred to in (1) above, the taxpayer will 
ordinarily be considered to have undertaken this 
education for the required purposes. This provision 
will, of course, be of assistance to teachers. 

Consistent with the general treatment of educa- 
tional expenses of all taxpayers, the regulations pro- 
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vide that educational expenses are not deductible if 
the education is required of the taxpayer in order to 
meet the minimum requirements for qualification or 
establishment in his intended trade or business, or 
the education is undertaken primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining a new position or substantial advance- 
ment in position, or primarily for the purpose of 
fulfilling the general education aspirations of the 
taxpayer. 





Illinois Student Rehabilitation Center 


SINCE THE STUDENT REHABILITATION CENTER was 
started at the University..of Ilinois in 1949, 102 
handicapped students have been graduated from 
the university. Placement for these graduates has 
been 100 percent. 

There are now 146 handicapped students on the 
campus, 93 of them in wheelchairs. Every unit of 
the university, including the graduate college, is 
open to these students. A dozen of the present 
group are working for advanced degrees. 





Scholarships for Dartmouth Faculty 
Children 


A NEW COMPREHENSIVE college scholarship plan for 
children of full-time faculty members and adminis- 
trative officers has been announced by Dartmouth 
College. 

The new plan replaces the existing college educa- 
tion-assistance program and, in general, broadens 
the choice of colleges, increases the amount of aid, 
extends benefits to those not eligible now, and sim- 
plifies the procedure for obtaining aid. 

Under the plan, grants will cover the full cost of 
tuition, excluding fees, up to a maximum of Dart- 
mouth’s regular tuition charge which is now $1,170 
a year. They cover 4 years. The son or daughter 
of a faculty member may choose any regular under- 
graduate program of an institution offering a bache- 
lor’s degree in liberal arts and sciences so long as he 
or she maintains satisfactory standing. In addition 
to scholarships for children of full-time faculty mem- 
bers et administrative officers, the scholarships are 
available to children of (a) retired personnel, (5) de- 
ceased members who died in active service with the 
rank of professor or associate professor, or who had 
served the college for 10 years or more, and (c) those 
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on leave from Dartmouth for not more than 1 year. 

The new plan becomes effective July 1, 1958. 
However, Dartmouth faculty sons and daughters 
already enrolled in college are also eligible for aid 
under the new program. The program will not 
affect the college’s traditional policy of remitting 
Dartmouth tuition charges to sons of faculty mem- 
bers not otherwise eligible for benefits under the new 
program. 





Cooperation Among New England State 
Universities 


New ENGLAND STUDENTS, under a new plan of re- 
gional cooperation among the six State universities, 
will benefit from preferential admission and lower 
tujtion next fall in a wide variety of specialized pro- 
grams not offered at their own State universities. 
The plan wes developed with the assistance of the 
New England Board of Higher Education. 

Under the plan, qualified New England residents 
are given preferential admission at other State uni- 
versities in certain specialized programs not available 
at their own State universities. Students accepted 
in these programs are also eligible fer in-State or 
resident tuition and fees, which are considerably 
lower than those usually charged out-of-State stu- 
dents. For a program beginning at the freshman 
level, the student applies directly to the institution 
offering it. For other programs he applies as a re- 
gional student at the level at which the specialized 
courses are introduced—sophomore, junior, senior, or 
graduate. A regional student receives his degree 
from the university at which he completes his studies. 

Each university designates which of its programs 
are to be regional and maintains control over its own 
courses. Representatives from cooperating universi- 
ties work together on programs involving more than 
one institution. No funds are exchanged among the 
universities. 

Some regional programs are: Forestry and pulp 
and paper technology at the University of Maine; 
hotel administration and occupational therapy at the 
University of New Hampshire; dairy manufacturing 
and classics at the University of Vermont; food tech- 
nology and landscape architecture at the University 
of Massachusetts; marine biology and pharmacy at 
the University of Rhode Island; and anthropology, 
art, social work, and physical therapy at the Univer- 
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sity of Connecticut. The total number of additional 
programs available to the residents of each State 
under this plan are as follows: Maine, 20; New Hamp- 
shire, 17; Vermont, 24; Massachusetts, 20; Rhode 
Island, 21; and Connecticut, 10. 





Curriculum Bibliographies Available 


Tue Institute of Higher Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has announced the avail- 
ability, free of charge, of bibliographies on liberal 
education in several professional fields. Published 
bibliographies are on agriculture, dentistry, engineer- 
ing, journalism, law, medicine, nursing, and pharmacy. 





Commissioners’ Portraits Sought 


IT WILL BE APPRECIATED if persons having informa- 
tion on portraits or photographs of U. S. Com- 
missioners of Education Barnard, Eaton, Dawson, 
Brown, or Cooper will communicate with the U. S. 


Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain rz 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 

__Vashington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 





From the Office of Education 


Education Directory 1957-58, Part 3: Higher Educa- 
tion, by Theresa Birch Wilkins. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 190 p. 
65 cents. 


Organizing Districts for Better Schools, by C. O. 
Fitzwater. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Paper, 49 p.25 cents. (Bulletin 1958, 
No. 9.) 
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‘Stecklein and Ruth Eckert. 





Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year ended June 30, 1956. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 109 p. 
50 cents. 


Opening Enrollment in Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions: Fall 1957, by M. Clemens Johnson and Anne 
J. Fenton. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Paper, 48 p. 40 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Federal Funds for Science, VI. The Federal 
Research and Development Budget, Fiscal Years 1956, 
1957, and 1958. National Science Foundation, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. Paper, 60 p. 40 cents. 


Government-University Relationships in Federally 
Sponsored Scientific Research and Development, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Paper, 44 p. 
40 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 
Obtain Direct From the Publishers. Prices Are Indicated When 


Known 


The Administration of Student Per.onnel Programs 
tn American Colleges and Universities, by Daniel D. 
Feder and Others. 1785 Massachusetts Ave., NW., 
Washington 6, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1958. Paper, 46 p. $1. 


Adult Education in the Liberal Arts Colleges, by 
James E. Crimi. 4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 
15, Ill., 1957. Paper, 38 p. Single copy, free; 
additional extra copies, 25 cents each. 


An Exploratory Study of Factors Influencing the 
Choice of College Teaching as a Career, by John E. 
Conducted under a 
Grant from the Cooperative Research Program, 
Office of Education U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Minneapolis, Minn., Bu- 
reau of Institutiorial Research, University of Minne- 


sota, 1958. Processed, 46 p.; Appendix I-VII. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 52nd Annual Report. Report for the year 
ended June 30, 1957, covering Federal programs in 
higher education, retiring allowances and pensions, 
retiring allowances terminated, total expenditures 
in retiring allowances and pensions classified by 
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institutions, cost of allowances and pensions, and 
financial statements. 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1957. Paper, 56 p. 


College Counseling and Testing, James P. O’Connor 
(ed.) Washington 17, D. C., The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1958. Paper, 244 p. 


Fourteenth Annual Utah Conference on Higher 
Education, Utah State University, Logan, Utah, 
Sept. 19-21, 1957. 223 State Capitol Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Processed, 179 p. 


Instructional Programs in Michigan Institutions of. 
Higher Education: Staff Study No. 6, The Survey of 
Higher Education in Michigan, by John Dale Russell 
(director) and Others. Michigan Legislative Study 
Committee on Higher Education, P. O. Box 240, 
State Capitol, Lansing, Mich., 1958. Processed, 
446 p. 

New Directions in Liberal Education for Executives, 
by Peter E. Siegle. 200 Bloomingdale Road, White 
Plains, N. Y., The Fund for Adult Education, 1958. 
Paper, 74 p. 25 cents. 


1958 Report tothe American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars and Admissions Officers on the Credit 
Given by Educational Institutions, James K. Hitt and 
Others, editors. Lawrence, Kan., University of 
Kansas, James K. Hitt, 1958. Paper, 74 p. $1. 


Second Workshop of Educational Organizations, 
Condensed Report. Washington, D. C., January 
10-11, 1958. Processed, 40 p. Free. 


The Undergraduate in the University: A Report to 
the Faculty by the Executive Committee of the Stanford 
Study of Undergraduate Education, 1954-56, by 
Robert Hoopes and Hubert Marshall. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University, 1957. 129 p. 


Vocational and Professional Monographs, No. 41: 
Nursing, by Cecilia L. Schulz, R. N. Cambridge, 
Mass., Bellman Publishing Company, 1958. Paper, 
24 p. $1. 


What's Happened To Our High Schools? by John 
Francis Latimer. 419 New Jersey Ave., SE., Wash- 
ington 3, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1958. 196 p. 
$3.25. 


Working With Student Teachers, by Florence B. 
Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey. New York, 
N. Y., Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958. 502 p. $4.75. 
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